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Livi DRAGGED HER tired, weary feet up the stairs. The house 
seemed deathly quiet and the front door was wide open. She 
felt a flutter of apprehension. Where was everybody? Had 
Naresh taken the children out for the evening? Was her mother-in- 
law in her prayer room? Anyway, she didn’t matter, for lately she 
had withdrawn so completely into her shell that she didn’t hear 
or see a thing. What about the servant boy? But of course it 
was foolish to expect anything of him. All he ever did was sleep 
or twiddle his thumbs. Why didn’t anybody care that the front 
door was open? 

She parted the curtain and looked in. Naresh was sprawled 
on the divan reading something and down on the floor Runi and 
Jhuni were hunched over sheets of white paper. It was the sight 
of the pen, which the children took turns, dipping into an 
enormous inkpot to draw pictures of houses, cows and crows, 
which made her heart skip a beat. The golden nib was already 
crooked, perhaps chewed, and Lipi felt blood rushing to her head. 
The pen was a present from Vikas on one of her birthdays — 
something she had preserved with a lot of feeling and rarely used 
herself. How could Naresh hand it over to the kids? He himself 
had asked for it a couple of times but she had always been able 
to put him off. 

She swept into the room, as if possessed by a demon, and 
delivered two stinging slaps to the cheeks of her two daughters. 
‘Scoundrels!’ she hissed. ‘Couldn’t you find anything else to play 
with? Wasn't the pen in the almirah, on the top shelf — how did you 
get it? How dare you . . . ?’ 

Naresh seized her hand when she raised it again. ‘What’s sO 
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bloody special about the pen that you’re hitting the poor kids? 
For years it’s been lying unused...’ 

‘Shut up. What does it matter to you how long it’s been lying 
unused? Aren't there pens galore in this house? Runi and Jhuni 
have several sets of sketch pens. Why do they have to take this 
pen?” 

‘Mummy, Jhuni blubbered, rubbing her eyes filled with tears. 
‘Daddy gave it to us. He made us draw pictures with it. What's 
our fault, tell me?” 

And then breaking into a phlegmy sob, Jhuni repeated the same 
thing. 

Lipi stared at Naresh a long moment and stomped out of the 
room. Hardly able to walk, she slumped onto a chair in the 
dining room. Naresh’s jealousy was hard to comprehend. Or 
was it his secret anger? Why was he so curious about the pen? 
Why did he always want to know who gave it to her and why 
she had preserved it so lovingly? She had been able to skirt the 
issue. It’s a present from a friend was all she could bring herself 
to say. 

Only a few days ago Naresh had noticed the novel a friend 
had given her and had repeatedly asked who had given it to her. 
Somehow he had not been able to decipher the illegible 
signature on the front page. Lipi had laughed and merely said it 
was a present from a friend. A few days later she found the page 
flying about in the garden. When she asked Naresh about it he 
answered irritably: ‘Anything might have happened. The breeze 
might have gotten hold of it. The kids could have torn it out. It 
might have fallen off by itself. Why are you getting worked up 
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over something so trivial?’ Lipi had remained silent. The incident 
had perhaps stayed in his mind; for since then his replies had 
become cryptic and strange. 

Then there was the incident the other day which refused to 
leave her mind. She had reported sick and stayed home. Naresh 
too was around, having just got back from a long business tour. 
The whole afternoon he kept rummaging in the trunks, 
suitcases, cup-boards and almirahs, scattering the contents on 
the floor. The room was in shambles but he appeared in such a 
high sulk that Lipi thought discretion was the better part of 
valour and kept quiet, letting him carry on as he pleased. She 
was pretending to be asleep when the sound of a loud crash 
made her sit up with a start. Naresh had succeeded in breaking 
her favourite china doll, a childhood possession. 

‘Why did you have to break it?’ She seethed with suppressed 
anger. ‘I'd preserved it for ages. And it was right at the back of 
the shelf. How did you manage to knock it down?’ 

‘What's so special about a silly doll? You played with it when 
you were a child, eh? Brought it as a part of the dowry, did you? 
Have the heavens fallen because it's broken?” 

‘Don't speak like that. You won't ever understand why I 
cherished that doll. I bought it at a fair . . .’ 

‘Aw shut up. You women, you only know how to wallow in 
stupid sentimentality and clutter up the cupboards with useless 
bric-a-brac.’ 

Lipi stared at him. What was wrong with this man? Why was 
he deliberately destroying everything she loved? The search 
was just a pretext. Perhaps he was going to break the pots and 
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pans next. What madness had come over him? 

‘Tell me what it is that you’re looking for,’ she said, trying to 
calm herself down, ‘and Ill help you find it. Why don’t you go 
and get some rest? You need it. After all, you're just back from 
an exhausting tour. Didn't you say you were feeling feverish?’ 

Naresh impaled her with a sharp glance. ‘How come you 
didn’t go to the office today? What made you stay home? As 
far as 1 can see there’s no work here requiring your presence.’ 

‘There is.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Something personal. Satisfied?’ 

‘Waiting for somebody, are you?’ 

Lipi couldn't help smiling. ‘You're right. Yes, why else would I 
take leave and stay home?’ She put her hand on his arm. 
‘Honestly, tell me what you're looking for, please.’ 

‘Nothing.’ He spun away from her. 

Twelve years of marriage had passed but Lipi did not find 
Naresh easy to fathom. Why did he do what he did, why did he 
say what he said, what was it that he really wanted from her? She 
was often quite scared. 

He had positively encouraged the girls to break her pen. It 
was a costly pen, but more importantly, a loving present from a 
dear friend. Why was Naresh eager to destroy every little thing 
she loved? Wasn't this house her’s too? Couldn't she keep a 
single thing of her’s safe — a doll, a pen, a few memories? She 
never desecrated anything Naresh was fond of. On the 
contrary, she always picked up even a scrap of paper with his 
scribbles and preserved it, never made snide remarks if he liked 
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something, never opened his briefcase Naresh's screams jolted 
her out of her reverie. He was shouting at the houseboy. ‘Romu, 
bring me the tea. And be double quick about it, boy. I need to 
go out.’ 

Whenever she was home, Lipi always made him tea, no 
matter how busy she was, but today she couldn't care less. She 
let Romu make tea and stepped into the bathroom. 

‘Master left,” Romu informed her when she came out, 
‘without taking tea.’ 

‘Never mind.’ She didn’t owe Romu an explanation. 

She looked out and saw her daughters standing forlornly near 
the fence watching children at play in the street. Are they thinking 
about their parents’ fights? she wondered. 

She went out and gathered them in her arms. Her mother had 
always fussed over her when she was shouted at by her father. 
The memory of it made her eyes water. Why couldn't she show the 
same consi-deration towards her own daughters? Why did she 
behave as if somebody had taken away the words of comfort 
and sealed her lips, had deprived her hands of the loving touch? 
What was it that stood in the way — her job, her university 
education, her ego, her anger towards her husband? 

She brought her daughters in and made them sit at the table. 
“Don’t break any more pens,’ she said gently. ‘I've given you so 
many pens, what did you do with all those?’ 

‘Mummy, we didn’t ask daddy for this pen,’ said Runi, tears 
welling up in her eyes. ‘It fell off the shelf when he was 
rummaging for something. He deli-berately stepped on it and it 
cracked. Then he gave it to us and told us to draw pictures with 
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it. He got angry with us when we didn’t want to touch it.’ 

Tears streaming down her cheeks, Jhuni added, ‘Daddy 
always beats us when you're not here. Mummy, please don’t go 
to the office.’ 

‘All right, all right!’ Lipi made a feeble attempt to laugh it off. 
‘Be good girls now and get down to your homework.’ Wiping 
their tears away, she went into the bedroom. 

The bedroom was a mess. The adjoining storeroom was in a bad 
state too. The trunks and suitcases lay open on the floor. Even her 
own suitcases hadn't been spared. She had never bothered to keep 
the keys with her. But if Naresh was so careless nobody could 
blame the houseboy or the part-time maid if they stole some-thing. 
Even Runi and Jhuni might take something. Lipi’s head was in a 
whirl 

The doorbell rang and she hurried to open the door. 

‘Hello there, Nirmal Babu,’ she greeted the visitor. ‘Come in. 
Long time no see. Your friend has gone out, but will be back 
soon. Won't you please sit down?’ 

Nirmal glanced at his watch. ‘When did he go out? We were 
supposed to go to Sukumar's this evening. Didn't Naresh tell 
you anything about it?’ 

‘He must have forgotten. It's good you're here. Left to 
himself, he doesn’t remember a thing.’ 

‘One tends to forget,’ sighed Nirmal. ‘It’s the pressure of work. 
Business can take a heavy toll. Look at me, I haven't been able to 
spend a quiet moment at home for ages. Sarojini and the children 
are pretty sore about it. But do I have any free time?’ 

‘Really, what’s time for you people? It’s the lot of the wife 
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and children to worry but daddy has time only for his business. 
Even evenings out with friends are a part of business.’ 

“You've got it right.’ Nirmal lit a cigarette. ‘Naresh might have 
discussed his problems with you. The investment he has made in 
shares isn’t quite enough. He really needs a much larger sum, 
otherwise business won't pick up. We had planned to discuss this 
with our other partners, Sukumar and Vinay. Hasn’t Naresh said 
anything to you?” 

Lipi gave a sick smile and remained silent. Naresh hadn’t 
breathed a word about it to her. Maybe this was what had 
been eating him up lately, this business venture. 

Nirmal glanced at his watch again. ‘Naresh might have gone 
to Sukumar’s already. I must hurry there. I’ve a train to catch for 
Madras tomorrow morning. In case 1 don’t get to see Naresh, 
tell him I came . . . Well, couldn’t you perhaps pitch in with a 
little help.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘You could give Naresh some money. You could ask your 
brothers, you could raise a bank loan by pledging your 
jewellery. Maybe you have some money in your personal bank 
account. Look, don't take it amiss, this is just a friendly 
suggestion. Think it over. Bye.’ 

More out of politeness than anything Lipi went to the door to 
see Nirmal off. The moon was bright and she could see Nirmal's 
car parked around the bend in the road. Naresh stood with his 
back to the car door, smoking a cigarette. One minute he was 
there and the next he had ducked behind the car. Was he scared 


she might see him? A chill of unknown fear ran down her spine 
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and her heart began to race. So Naresh was capable of doing 
things behind her back! She had never imagined that. And since 
when had he gotten smitten by the moneybug? Why couldn’t he 
confide in her? Hadn't he turned to her when he didn’t know 
where to go to at the time of his sisters’ marriages? Hadn't she 
taken a lot of her jewellery from her safety deposit box and 
handed it over to him? She had been genuinely happy to have 
been of help. Why couldn’t he be half as considerate? Like 
everybody else he looked forward to her help and was happy 
when he got it, but Lipi didn’t expect anything from him, or from 
anybody else for that matter. All she wanted was a little 
concern, a little consideration, a little affection, a little love. She 
simply wanted to preserve the little life had given her. But the 
way it seemed to dwindle, perhaps like the waning moon, who 
knew how quickly darkness would overwhelm her? Her 
daughters were not old enough to understand. They were 
perhaps scared of the parents they once loved. She herself had 
become increasingly indifferent — to herself, to her children, to 
the outside world. She was tired, spent, finished - from being 
too considerate. But nobody bothered about her. 

She went inside and began to tidy up the storeroom. How many 
pieces of jewellery was she left with? she wondered. A pair of ear- 
rings, two rings, two bangles. The bangles had been given her by 
her mother-in-law and she intended to save them for her daughters. 
Was there nothing else? She racked her brain. No, there was 
something else. The first time her grandmother had come to see her 
after her marriage she had given her a silver vermilion container. It 
was bigger than an ordinary container and under the vermilion the 
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old lady had placed five gold coins — something nobody else knew 
about. Once while talking to Naresh about the container she had 
impulsively shown it to him. Naresh was a little careless, and it had 
fallen from his hands; the contents had spilled out. Lipi had been 
quick enough to scoop up the coins. ‘Old granny had nothing other 
than these silver coins,’ she had explained, burying them under the 
vermilion. ‘She didn’t want to visit me empty handed.’ That was all 
right, Naresh had remarked, it was the spirit that counted more 
than the gift itself. Lipi had been careful to hide the container amid 
the clutter in a wooden almirah. She knew someday the coins 
would come in handy in a crisis. 

Looking at the empty container, she was filled with sorrow 
and anger. I must confront Naresh, she decided, and not let this 
pass. Why didn’t 1 have the sense to check up on it from time to 
time? She caught her reflection in the mirror. Why am I such a 
fool? Why am I so naive? Who dinned it into my head to trust, 
to trust blindly? 

She was in a frenzy. She rummaged through her things again. 
But the gold coins were just not there. Who could have pinched 
them - the houseboy, the children, her mother-in-law? Most 
unlikely candi-dates these, she decided. 

Sick to the core of her heart, she bustled into the bedroom, 
switched on the fan, placed a stool in the middle of the room 
and sat down. Her heart was bleeding. She felt numb and 
heavy. Of late everything had become a strain. Neither the 
office nor home was a happy place. She found it tough to 
concentrate on work. Meeting dear old friends didn’t make her 
feel happy. All she wanted these days was to sleep like a log, 
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for days on end, with nobody around to disturb her. Her 
dreams had shattered, her tree of life had sprouted thorns, and 
the more she clung to it the more she bled. Is there an escape? 
She often wondered. Why don't I die? 

Suddenly she sensed that Naresh was back home. Hours had 
passed but she wasn’t aware of time. 

“Why are you sitting like a stump?’ Naresh arched his eyebrows. 
‘The houseboy said you didn’t have dinner. What’s wrong with 
you?’ 

She could smell liquor on his breath. 

Naresh’s glance swept over the chaos. ‘What the hell have 
you been up to?’ His voice rose. ‘Isn't your head working?’ He 
shook her by her shoulders. 

‘Just now it’s started to,’ she said, shrugging him off. ‘It had 
stopped for a long time.’ 

‘What are you looking for? By God, the room is an awful 
mess ... 

‘Shut up. You know damn well what I’m looking for. Where 
are the gold coins? Why did you touch my vermilion container 
without my permission?’ 

‘Your permission?’ He glared at her. ‘Don't you forget this is my 
house and you're my wife and everything you own belongs to me 
because you are mine.’ 

‘You're mistaken. Sadly mistaken. And if that's how you feel I’lI 
find it impossible to live with you. In fact, right this moment...’ 

‘You want to leave me, eh? All right, leave. Go away. But 
keep in mind that a woman without a husband has no place 
anywhere. Society will look down on you. Of course, 
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financially, you may not face any problems since you have a 
good job. And I! hope you won’t demand alimony, or will you?” 
He picked up a glass of water, drank it in one gulp and threw 
himself on the bed with a thud. 

Lipi stood leaning against the wall, assessing things, taking 
stock. A void loomed before her whichever way she looked. 
But somehow the fire of discontent which had been burning 
within her for so long had suddenly been extinguished and she 
felt utterly calm and peaceful. Hadn't she been longing for a 
state of bliss like this? All her life she had been frightened of 
precipitating a crisis, but now that a major one, perhaps the 
worst of all, was about to overwhelm her she felt a strange 
sense of relief. Maybe she had worked it out for herself. The 
feeling of exhilaration far outweighed the sorrow, and she 
decided she mustn't do anything to stray from the path she had 
set herself. For so long she had played the role of a woman who 
could get along with anyone, cope with any situation - how 
foolish she had been! How naive of her to expect that if she 
pleased others they'd leave her in peace! For years she had daily 
looked forward to a new beginning, a new lease on life; all she 
had hoped for was the night to end and dawn to come, but each 
new day had been as cruel, as painful as the one before and had 
added nothing to her wealth of happiness. Was there anything 
less than nothing? If there was she wasn’t aware of it. 

She heard Naresh snoring. Come morning, she decided, she 
would leave. And take her daughters away with her. The 
woman who might take her place in this household might find 
the two young girls millstones around her neck and do them 
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some harm. Naresh had already said he wouldn’t have to pay 
maintenance because she had a job. What did women who 
didn’t have jobs do when they were kicked out by their 
husbands? Go to the poorhouse, live off the charity of relatives? 
Thank God, she was spared that misfortune ... 

She came out of her reverie to find Naresh standing in front of 
her. His face was close to her's and his breath stank to high 
heavens. Only minutes ago he was asleep and snoring like a pig. 
Lipi knew what his staring meant, the message was loud and 
clear. She shrank away in revulsion. Night after night her body 
had been a prey to his lust. Is this what happened to all women? 
Didn't their wishes and willingness matter? 

Naresh grabbed her hands and pulled her towards him. She 
spun on her heels, struggling to free herself, but Naresh had hold 
of the end of her sari. Her husband. Naresh. No, she would have 
to leave this animal. 

She was about to say something when Naresh clamped his 
hand on her mouth and hissed, ‘Don't forget that you're my wife 
until you've left this house. Until then you’d better obey me. Try 
disobeying my command and I'll beat the shit out of you.’ 

She knew better than to call for help. No one would come to 
her rescue. On the contrary, she would become a laughing- 
stock. She could put up a fight but she didn’t have the strength. 
Ironically, just when she was beginning to find her mental 
strength she would have to taste her first physical defeat. 

She looked at Naresh. He looked more hideous than a 
primeval monster. 

He began to undress her. ‘Scared to go out into the dark, eh? 
Scared to step out of the house, eh? Stay until morning by all means. 
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But till that time you can’t rob me of my right over your body, 
understand?’ 

She prickled all over. The window. The worm-eaten wooden 
frame had crumbled and the iron grill had been removed. Down 
below there were heaps of broken glass and clumps of thistle 
bushes. But anything was better than what Naresh was planning. 

She took the plunge. 


She felt a million thorns piercing her body. She felt a sudden 
weight on her back pushing her down into the bottom of the 
bushes. A cement bag had tumbled down, she realized. All round her, 
it was dark, inky dark. But she no longer felt any fear. Nor pain. 

Dawn was not far away. Naked, bleeding, she lay and 
waited for it. Why didn’t the cement bag hit me on the head and 
crush it to a pulp? she wondered. Death would have been 
infinitely more welcome but then it never came when one most 
longed for it. She smiled to herself. Maybe I will have a little 
peace in the remaining days of my life, she thought. How 
wonderful it would be now if I were able to bounce back on my 
nimble toes like a film heroine and effort-lessly scale the 
boundary wall and escape! 

Her eyes began to close. With a mighty effort she rolled over 
and looked up at the sky, her nails clawing into the earth. The 
stars shone bright like tiny white flowers. Dawn had been all 
night coming. 


Translated by K K Mohapatra, Leelawati Mohapatra 
and Sudhansu Mohanty 


K K Mohapatra, Leelawati Mohapatra and Sudhansu Mohanty have 
edited and translated The HarperCollins Book of Oriya Short Stories. 
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He SAT DOWNon the mud-plastered veranda, and yanked his 
soiled jeans up to his knees. It was slowly getting dark. Soon the 
trees would filter the moonlight and splash it all over. There would 
be excitement in the village — he had returned after a very long 
absence. The mango trees were in bloom. Along the way he had 
noticed unripe mangoes, the size of peanuts, on the branches. He 
had lost count of the neem trees lining the road. The air was heavy 
with the smell of mango blossoms and the fragrance of neem 
flowers. They brought back lost dreams and memories. In the bus, 
some people had looked at him inquiringly. But no one asked him 
anything. The old conductor, from all those fifteen years ago, had 
not stopped to take a second look at him when handing him the 
ticket. Suddenly, he was overcome by a strange loneliness. 

After they had arrived back in India, Sunanda had gone 
directly from the airport to a friend's house. She had wanted to 
return to her town and her people, talk to them and try to relive 
her childhood, her adolescence and her youth. She was born and 
had spent her childhood and student days there. Her 
hometown, which she had left behind — going off to the West 
for her studies — always held much for her. While away, she 
never forgot the town she hailed from — not more than a village, 
really. Her parents were now dead. She had completely lost 
touch with her brothers. Her friend Monica, after losing her 
husband, lived in the house Sunanda’s father had built long ago. 
Monica taught in a school. Sunanda had gone home with Monica 
from the airport. As for himself, he did not glance back even 
once as he boarded a bus bound for his village. 


The slight sound he made as he sat down on the veranda to dust 
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his briefcase did not go unregistered. The door opened a crack. 
An old woman, tapping the floor with a walking stick, peered 
out. He did not recognize the house in the dark. Which quarter 
of the village was he in? He had no idea. The old woman 
enquired haltingly, ‘Hey there, who are you? Who are you 
looking for? There are no men in this house. Don’t you know | 
live here alone with three wretched widows? Bholi Sahu is dead. 
But I, his wife, am still alive. Get off my veranda.’ 

His thoughts went back to Bholi Sahu who, patting his paunch, 
used to remind himself all through the day that he belonged to a 
superior order of sweet sellers. In all the five neighbouring 
villages, Bholi was renowned for his excellent mihidana, 
chhenagaja, and jalebi. On his way back from school, he would 
often buy sweets from Bholi Sahu. Occasionally, Bholi would 
have him carry sweets for his daughters in a packet made out of 
leaves. Overcome by greed, he would sometimes open the 
packet and help himself to a couple. There were times when Bholi 
Sahu’s wife gave him a sweet or two. As did Bholi’s daughter, 
Kanki, who burst into tears at the slightest provo-cation. This had 
gone on for four long years. Then he’d left the village for his 
matriculation. Now, it seemed Bholi Sahu had passed away. The 
world had changed in fifteen years! Bholi Sahu’s wife had aged so 
much! Back then, plump like a little elephant, she wore a red sari 
and lots of bangles. But today, her veined bony hands could not even 
hold a walking stick steadily. She shouted, ‘Oh Kanki! Kanki! Where 
are you? Tell Shanki to fetch the cudge! from the husking room. Why 
doesn't this hefty fellow open his mouth?” 

He remained quiet. Let Kanki, Ranki and Shanki come. He 
would speak only after he saw them. 
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Soon, the three women appeared, one after the other. Their 
bare heads, white saris, and kohl-less eyes indicated they had 
all lost their husbands. And now they lived with their widowed 
mother. 

‘Where is the cudgel? Do you think this fellow will leave on 
his own?’ 

One of the three women protested, ‘Why do you start like 
this every time you see a man? He could be someone known to 
us.’ 

The old woman screamed. ‘Xnown to us? You have no idea 
how these clever men follow the scent of the women. You took 
off your bangles within a year of marriage. And now you hang 
like millstones around my neck. The grief was so unbearable for 
your poor father that he died from the shock. And you feel 
fondness for this stranger?’ 


The shortest of the three women brought a lamp close to his 
face and looked long and hard at him before announcing, ‘The 
face looks familiar. But why doesn't he say something? Is his 
mouth stuffed with a bundle of straw?’ One of the sisters, a tall 
woman, pulled her back and said, ‘Come inside. Hold the iron 
nail on the door when you speak. Who knows, he could be a 
ghost.’ 

‘Oh, Ma! The kerosene lamp fell from the short woman’s 
hands. 

Words stuck in his throat. It had gone dry, as if he had 
suddenly come face to face with another world. He could not 
tell Kanki, Shanki, and Ranki apart. Although moonlight lay 


scattered all around him, the veranda remained in darkness. The 
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fear of ghosts, which used to oppress him when he was a child, 
now gripped him once again. 

In the meantime, the women banged the door shut and 
retreated inside. The sound of the doors and windows being 
shut could be heard from inside. He suddenly remembered that 
he had brought a pair of diamond earrings for Kanki from 
America. But she had gone in before he could even recognize 


her. In any case, the women wore no jewellery. 


He picked up his briefcase, stood up and began walking. Tall 
poles carried electric cables over the village, but no lights 
burned in any of the houses or on the street. The road was dark, 
miry, and overgrown with bushes. In the sky, the moon had 
faded. 

Why had he made this mistake? He should never have come 
to his village at night. But now, he had to carry on. 

‘Hey! Hey! Who's there? Turn left. The other road is full of 
snakes and dangerous animals.’ 

He stopped suddenly. The eerie voice seemed to drift in from 
the cremation ground. The voice sounded very familiar. But he 
could not tell whose it was. He remembered nothing. 

He stepped back. Heeding the voice, he turned left. The 
large banyan tree stood where it always had. Its branches and 
roots had now spread further. He would have tripped and fallen 
had a hurricane lamp in the distance not lit his way. 

A man stood inside a cowshed. A younger man was busy 
milking a hidebound cow mercilessly. He started when his eyes fell 
on the man, and he thought, Let me see if Raghua the cowherd is 
able to recognize me! Raghua lifted the hurricane lamp and looked 
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into his face. He noticed the wart under Raghua’s lower lip. It had 
not grown any larger or smaller. While in America, he had often 
thought of Raghua, a poor cowherd who had dropped out of 
school after learning just the alphabet. But he was extremely sharp. 
When he was leaving for Cuttack, Raghua had said to him, wiping 
his tears with the edge of his dhoti, ‘Please don't forget us, Padana. 
When you become a doctor, you will remove this wart. Everyone 
tells me this will give me trouble when it grows bigger. Do write to 
me from time to time? I am an unlettered fool . . .’ 

He had often thought of Raghua when treating cancer 
patients in America. 

He had supposed Raghua'’s wart had probably turned 
malignant and killed him. But Raghua was still alive. The same 
Raghua who used to pick bhainch nuts for him and secretly 
bring him bara berries. Once when he was ill with fever, Raghua 
had taken him across the canal to the neighbouring village to see 
an all night jatra performance, and had brought him back before 
dawn. The same Raghua who, when he drove the cows home, 
would bring him pieces of sugarcane and wait for him on the 
embankment, peeling the pieces for him. 

Minutes passed like this. Raghua kept studying his face by 
the light of the hurricane lamp. Maybe he did not recognize him 
at all. Maybe he did, but was confused. Before he could say 
anything, Raghua asked, ‘What village do you want to go to? 
Where are you from? Tell me your father’s name and I will send 
someone with you to show you the way.’ 

Raghua’s words made him smile. He replied, ‘Don’t you 
remember me? Padana?’ 

Raghua turned up the wick of the lamp and looked hard at 
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Padana'’s face. He stepped back a little and said, ‘Don’t play 
tricks with me. You think I don’t know Padana? You look like a 
thief or a dacoit. I know what your game is. Ten days ago a 
young man claiming to be a friend of the Pradhan’s son came 
and spent a night in the village. At midnight he threw a bomb 
and burnt down half the village. The village has been in darkness 
since. The streets remain unlit after dark. If you care for your 
life, run.’ 

Shaken, he caught hold of Raghua’s hand and pleaded, 
‘Raghua, my dear Raghua, I am Padana. You're my childhood 
friend. How can you not recognize me? I have come all the way 
from America to meet you. Look, I’ve brought you a shirt and a 
pullover.’ 

Raghua shouted, ‘Hey Madana! Come here, quick! There's a 
thief here. Bring me my bamboo stick and my sickle.’ 

Padana was terrified when the boy milking the cow put the 
bucket down and wound the towel around his waist. He broke 
into a run, clutching his half-open briefcase, not bothering where 
his feet took him. Giving no thought now to wild animals or 
ghosts, he ran. 


His mind was blank. Surrounded by the darkness which blotted 
out everything, he was soon overcome by fatigue. He stopped 
when he came to a chautara, a raised platform. The place smelt 
of camphor and oil, which had probably been burnt there 
sometime ago. Padana was drenched in sweat. He knew that if 
he bruised himself walking through the bushes it could lead to 
tetanus, and that in India it was difficult for a tetanus patient to 
be cured. 
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He climbed on to the chautara very carefully. When he was a 
child the villagers had raised a subscription to construct it for 
holding fairs and festivals. On the other side of the chautara was 
Agani’s mother's house. Agani, his classmate, had died of 
smallpox. After that, his mother took to sitting in front of a 
diety all day long, weeping. The doors of her one-room house 
always stood open. She took a little milk on a banyan leaf from 
the offerings to the deity, and lived on that. The old woman had 
gone blind from too much weeping. On the day he was leaving 
for Cuttack, he had come to see Agani’s mother. She was lying 
on the chautara. He had taken a rupee coin from what his 
grandfather had given him, and slipped it into her hand. When 
Agani was still alive, his mother had often given them pickled 
bara berries. Occasionally, Padana had had soaked rice with 
unripe mangoes at their house — a treat he was not allowed at 
home. Those days were now gone. 

The wind stirred and rustled the dry leaves. It seemed as if they 
echoed Agani'’s mother’s moans. She must have grown old now. She 
would probably be lying in her room — grieving, unable to move. There 
was no point in going to see her. She would not recognize him, and 
might even have gone completely deaf. 

He lay down on the chautara, his head resting on his 
briefcase. The air was full of dust, and the floor of the chautara 
was dirty. In America, he had forgotten what dust was and one 
never felt the heat there. Everything was clean: the hospitals, 
houses, clubs, and roads were impeccably clean. His heart felt 
heavy. He had come home to his village to meet his dear ones. 
But where were they? 

He could hear the chant ‘Ram naam satya hai, Ram naam... 
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Ram... Ram’ drifting through the darkness. Who was it? Someone 
must have died. Was the dead man from his village or from the 
other one? One cremation ground served both the villages. On 
two sides of this ground grew screw pine bushes. Rows of 
vultures perched on the banyan, peepul and chakunda trees. 
Children were scared to walk past this place. They believed a 
ghost sat on the branch of a banyan tree dangling its legs, 
kicking and killing anyone walking below him. They also 
believed that the peepul tree hosted witches who baked 
newborn babies with fire coming out of their mouths, and bit off 
pieces of their flesh. Remembering all this made him smile. The 
fears and longings of childhood seem so false, so unreal, once 
we grow older. How could he feel nostalgic about his childhood 
knowing this. Why? Why? 


The procession of pallbearers walking with the litter moved 
towards the cremation ground. Padana could not decide what to 
do. He could not remember on which side of the village his own 
house lay. All he knew was that his brothers had not bothered to 
look after it after parents had died. Now, his cousin Keshav lived 
there with his family. Padana’s younger brother had written from 
Pune saying Keshav lived there because he was very poor and 
because his stepmother had thrown him out of her house. Padana 
had never asked his brothers about their landed property. There 
was no question of his leaving America. Even if he did return, he 
would never come back to his village. He and Sunanda had saved 
enough. The property they had in India meant little to them. They 
had come only to relive their lost childhood. 

He suddenly rose to his feet and headed for the cremation 
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ground. A hurricane lamp threw its flickering light. In the 
distance, pallbearers smoked pikas. Fifteen years ago, there 
had been a man called Ananta in the village. He’d been childless. 
He used to bear every corpse to the cremation ground, place it 
on the pyre, and poke at it to make sure it burnt well. He was 
utterly fearless. The bizarre tales which Ananta told Padana 
when he was a child had given him many sleepless nights. Surely 
Ananta was here today. He would certainly recognize Padana. He 
sat down on a stone some distance away from the funeral pyre. The 
men looked tired and indifferent. A hoarse voice ordered, ‘Be 
quick. This man starved before he died. His body has dried up. As 
the saying goes, the vulture eats the flesh of every animal but not its 
own...’ 

‘That’s enough, uncle. He suffered for so long and nobody 
even bothered about him. The villagers did not even known he’d 
been dead two days. Everyone has failed him. When he had 
stood by everyone in their hour of need. He cremated Agani’s 
mother, although her legs crawled with maggots. He performed 
the funeral rites for her and borrowed money to throw a feast 
for the villagers eleven days after her death. Don’t we owe him 
anything?’ 

The man with the horse voice was smoking a chillum. He said 
drowsily, ‘Stop it, stop it. Don’t give us a Gandhian sermon. Get 
on with it. We’ll leave the moment the body catches fire. Learn 
to obey your elders.’ 

‘Ahem.’ 

He thought he heard someone clear his throat behind him. But 
there was no one there. Strange places made one feel jumpy. He 
was at a loss as to what he should ask the men, or how he 
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should introduce himself. Wasn’t there anyone who would 
know him, remember him? Had these fifteen years altered him 
so much? Or had these people changed? He was certain India 
had not changed, and had grown tired of watching the same old 
images — shabby villages, ponds choked with water hyacinths, 
clumps of bamboo, roofless earthen huts, and skinny naked 
children — on television. He was convinced that beneath all this 
there remained a soul. That was what had brought him back. 

He looked up, hearing a rustling sound, and found some 
villagers looking at him in the light of a hurricane lamp. The 
feeble wick cast a dim glow through glass blackened with soot. 
For some strange reason his throat felt parched. Someone 
touched him, and said, ‘There is no reason to be scared. If he 
were a ghost there would be no flesh on his body.’ 

Someone else piped up, ‘That’s alright then. That he has a body is 
good enough. But who is this man? Where has he come from? He 
looks like a jatra actor — with his beard and sideburns. Find out why 
he is here. Who knows, he might be a thief or a dacoit. Hey, 
Narayan.’ 

Poking at the corpse, someone from the other side said, ‘You 
have no idea how many forms the human soul can take. This 
could well be a spirit. There is no barber in the world of the 
dead. Beware.’ And he burst into laughter at his own words. 

That voice, shrill as the sound of fingers scraping an earthen 
pot, belonged to Kapila. Time had not changed it any. 

Seeing Padana also laugh, the men stepped back. The 
moaning wind carried the smell of burning flesh. He had carried 
out postmortems in America, some of them on decayed 
corpses. So he was not unused to offensive smells. 
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Taking a pinch of snuff, Kapila approached him and asked, 
‘Who are you? Whose soul are you? You look as if you've come 
from some foreign land. Don’t you know me? I have broken the 
backs of all the ghosts living in and around these five villages. 
Kapila the exorcist drives away ghosts but never charges 
anyone a paisa for his services. Go away, disappear, or else I 
will burn you, turn you to ashes.’ 

Kapila’s eyes had become smaller and shiftier with the use of 
ganja. Everything else about him was just the same: his broad 
chest, his tigerish moustache, his fleshy cheeks. He came from a 
family of dhobis, and used to collect the washing from Padana’s 
house. At midday he would dive into the lily pond and catch 
some fish. In the evenings he came to their house and sat on the 
ground by the veranda. While Padana and his younger brother 
worked on their lessons, Kapila would gape at them. He loved 
to listen to stories but always fell asleep in the middle. 

Padana now laughed and said, ‘Kapila, don’t you recognize 
me? I am Padana. Don’t you remember how your mother 
scolded you because you once called me Padana? But how you 
kept calling me Padana in secret?’ 

‘Shut up, you! Sala! How could you be Padana? Padana has 
gone abroad. He has become a doctor there and married a 
Bengali woman. His miserable parents died missing him. Going to 
Cuttack went to his head. He didn’t even bother to send us a 
letter. How can the likes of him be sitting in our cremation 
ground at midnight? Hey, do you take me for a child?’ 

‘Kapila, I'm telling you the truth. I couldn’t return to the 
village after going to Cuttack. My uncle took me to Calcutta 
and from there I went off to America. All of you have always 
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been in my thoughts. The village, too. But coming from America 
is not all that easy. Try to understand.’ 

Kapila now flared up and shouted, ‘Satura, bring my bag! This 
fellow won't leave unless I throw some charmed water at him. 
He has come here disguised as Padana. Every time somebody 
died in the village Ananta cremated him. So he was loved by 
everyone in the village, or else . . . or else...’ 

Padana was shocked. ‘What did you say, Kapila? You are 
burning Ananta 's dead body! Ananta is gone?’ 

Kapila gazed at his face in the light of the hurricane lamp. 
Another man stood holding his bag beside him. He fished out 
some powder, mixed it with a little water and, closing his eyes, 
mumbled something to himself. Then he sprinkled the mixture on 
and around him, and said, ‘Yes, you are Padana. You have arrived 
from the world of the dead. Since you have flown such a long 
distance, sit quietly for a while. Let Ananta pass on to the other 
world in peace. His body has been rotting for the last two days. 
He must be cremated before dawn. And you must leave the 
village early in the morning. If your funeral rites haven't been 
performed, I will offer you pinda after Ananta’s funeral is over. 
You must wait. Give us time.’ 

Kapila went over to the funeral pyre. The flames rose high. A 
few of the pallbearers were bathing in the canal nearby. Kapila 
poked the corpse, eyeing him from time to time. Padamalochan 
was very hurt. Not a single person recognized him. Returning to 
the village had been a mistake. He shouldn't have got so carried 
away. He had come directly to the village without meeting 
anyone else. The child in him, so excited earlier, now lay 
exhausted. Hunger, thirst, grief and humiliation had left him 
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battered. Even Kapila had mistaken him for a ghost! 


He would never have come home had he known how much the 
people in his village had changed. Not one of them remembered 
him, let alone recognized him. Kapila and he used to bathe in this 
canal in the summer evenings and chase cuckoos, imitating their 
cries. Once they had chased a cuckoo for far too long. It had 
grown dark. Their hearts had pounded as they'd made their 
way home and then had suddenly come face to face with 
Kapila’s father at the door. His father, he remembered, had 
thrashed them both with a cane. But while Kapila had taken it in 
his stride, Padana had fainted. He was scared Kapila would tell 
everyone about this the next morning. But Kapila kept it to 
himself. Once, when he asked Kapila how he could take so 
much beating without uttering a cry, Kapila had replied, ‘That's 
easy. I don’t feel a thing. My father is an exorcist and I am 
learning the tricks of the trade from him. I carry ten ghosts on 
my shoulders. It was they who took the beating while I was 
happily chewing tiny mangoes.’ 

In America, he often remembered Kapila’s words and 
repeated them to Sunanda. But she dismissed them as mere 
superstition. He would not concede she was right, and an 
argument would invariably follow. Now he realized all this talk 
about spirits and ghosts was nonsense. All it reflected was a 
state of mind, a suggestibility. After all, here he was, unable to 
move or speak after Kapila had sprinkled the charmed water on 
him. 

Ananta had been reduced to ashes. Kapila was smoking his 
pika. He would go and take his bath after the others had finished 
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theirs. After that hé, Padmalochan, would get up quietly and 
leave. Somewhere along the way dawn would break. Then he 
would find his way back to the town. He tied his handkerchief 
around his head and stretched himself out on the ground. A 
terrible sense of fatigue weighed him down. He could not keep 
his eyes open any longer. What a situation to find oneself in! His 
mind had stopped working. How pointless to have come 
directly to his village from the airport! It would have been much 
more sensible to have waited a little, or written to someone in 
the village before coming. Sunanda had joked that he would not 
be able to spend a single night in the village. That all the 
questions fired at him by complete strangers would overwhelm 
him. Perhaps, seeing his beard and his sideburns, the villagers 
would take him a for a holy man and start worshipping him. He 
would no longer be an ordinary human being when he returned. 
A gentle smile had been his only response to this. A person like 
Sunanda, who had spent her entire life in an impersonal town, 
could never understand the pull of one’s native soil. He had 
planned to bring Sunanda to his village. He had been confident 
that however much Orissa changed externally, its inner world 
would remain unaffected. He had never imagined that his 
conviction that the earth and the water of Orissa would always 
remain pure would give. How very different America was from 
this cremation ground in a remote corner of Orissa. America’s 
abundance had enervated him. And now, the feeling of being 
unloved and unwanted in his own land broke him. What earth, 
and what sky, would shelter him till dawn? 

Fatigue and death weighed down his eyelids. They even 
stopped brute hunger from gnawing at his insides. Padmalocahn 
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closed his eyes, then opened them and looked about him. When 
he closed his eyes again, he could hear Kapila’s incantations and 
the sound of water being sprinkled. Only his concluding words 
filtered back to him: ‘Retrace your steps, dear friend, and go 
back to where you have come from.’ 

Slowly, sleep overcame him. But all too soon he was 
conscious of dawn breaking over him. Ananta’s pyre had died 
down and the men from his village had waded through the canal 
to reach the other side. He wanted to hide his face, shed a few 
tears, and run away. But he had lost the power to move. The 
child who had never stopped playing within his thirty-five year 
old self had suddenly become a paralyzed cripple. It was as if 
the cold morning wind had put the child to eternal sleep. 


When he woke up fully he found himself in the middle of a great 
commotion. A group of ten or twelve year old children, wearing 
torn shorts and towels, stared at him and talked excitedly 
amongst themselves in the shade of the chakunda trees. A few 
adults sat smoking bidis. Cows and goats wandered about, 
lowing and bleating. Rows of vultures sat on the trees, watching 
him with grim intent. Having woken suddenly, he was at a bit of a 
loss about his surroundings. He closed his eyes again. He felt 
extremely embarrassed. He had never imagined he would find 
himself in such an awkward situation. He heard Kapila’s voice, 
‘Hey Padana, get up, get up. Last night, I had a little too much 
ganja, so I couldn't recognize you. It was dark. Who would have 
thought I would meet you in the cremation ground of all places! 
Shouldn't you have written to me before leaving the foreign land? 
How do you manage over there?’ 
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Kapila’s words worked like some strange magic force to 
revive him. 

‘Oh my dear friend, how could you have enjoyed such sound 
sleep? And what kind of a doctor are you? Your bones stick out 
of your skin. Don't you get enough soaked rice?’ 

He was forced to sit up now for a big group of villagers had 
gathered around him. One of them said, ‘The poor boy is weak 
from hunger, and from walking all that distance. Take him home. 
We will hear his accounts about foreign lands after he has taken 
his bath and had some food.’ 

As Padmalochan opened his eyes and tried to prop himself 
up on both hands, a woman's lament carried in the wind: ‘O 
cruel fate! My child has been lying here in such a miserable state 
because his mother, my sister, is gone. Had his uncle been alive 
he would have been so happy. His feet wouldn't have touched 
the ground. Why didn’t death strike me! It was I who drove my 
dear child away for 1 failed to recognize him. You may have 
nobody in the world, my dear, but your aunt is not yet dead. 
Yours sisters are waiting for you. All night I sat on the veranda 
waiting for you. Oh, why didn't I die?’ 

Bholi Sahu’s widow banged her head against the stone, tears 
streaming out of her sunken eyes. Ranki, Kanki and Shanki 
stood there sniffling, their heads covered with their saris. 
Padmalocan got up and looked about him. He seemed to be the 
tallest in the village. Everyone had to look up to him. 

Suddenly he caught sight of someone approaching him - a 
stubbled man carrying a stick. Raghua caught his breath and, 
cupping his chin, asked, ‘Padana. Why didn’t you say 
something?’ 
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‘The moment I spoke, you sent for a cudgel. What could I 
do? I came running to the cremation ground. Here, Kapila put 
me to sleep, chanting a mantra. Thank God the vultures did not 
devour me.’ 

Bholi Sahu’s widow broke out, ‘Oh my son! It was all my 
fault. 1, your mother, failed to recognize you. Come with me 
and have a little rice with fried greens. Your uncle, who would 
have fed you chhenagaja and jalebi, is no more.’ 

An old man came forward and said, ‘Pada, do you recognize 
me? I am eighty now. I was your teacher. Of course, my lessons 
were all in Oriya. We had such high hopes for your but you 
never bothered to write to us even once. If you had informed us 
of your arrival, we would have waited for you at the bus stop. 
You don't care for us, do you?’ 

Raghua said, ‘That’s enough. Our Padana was always like that. 
How can he change now? Let him come to my house and rest for a 
while. Other things can wait.’ 

‘No, he will come with me to my house. At your place, he will 
be bitten by mosquitoes. How can you people decide things? I 
am the headman of the village. He will stay at my house. Have 
you forgotten that his father and I were childhood friends?’ 

Someone else, a towel wound round his head, pushed his 
way out of the crowd and stood before him. Padmalochan did 
not recognize him. He put a paan in his mouth and handed 
another to Padmalochan. Then he said, glaring at the others, ‘He 
is my brother. Nothing is stronger than ties of blood. I couldn’t 
meet you yesterday. I was away from home and received your 
letter only in the evening. I spent the whole night at the bus stop 
waiting for you. But didn’t come. What a shame, my brother had to 
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spend the night in a cremation ground! What a terrible village we 
livein? 

Padmalochan had written a letter to Keshav fifteen or 
twenty days before leaving but had forgotten to post it. Had 
Sunanda mailed it? She knew that Keshav lived in their family 
house. 


All those who, taking him for a thief or a ghost, had chased him 
off the night before, now welcomed him with such affection! 
Last night he had felt as though he’d lost his way in a strange 
land inhabited by complete strangers. 

Now three or four villagers came forward to pick up his 
briefcase which was so light even a child could have carried it. 
Kapila rushed forward and said, ‘Take your hands off that! I'll 
carry it myself. All of you follow me.’ 

Keshav protested angrily, ‘Why should you carry it? Am I 
dead?” 

Bholi Sahu’s widow said, dilating her nostrils, ‘What a silly thing 
to say! Pada’s mother made me her sister by sharing her 
mahaprasad. No, Pada will come to my house and I will carry his 
briefcase. Give it to me.’ 

The eighty year old teacher said, ‘Everything in this village 
leads to a quarrel. This child will only spend a day or two here. 
Our time would be better spent listening to him talk. Instead, 
we are fighting over where to put him up. Think of your 
wretched houses infested with mosquitoes, flies, and vermin. 
At least my front room is pucca. Let him stay there, Now, give 
me the briefcase.’ 

Kapila pushed the teacher’s hand aside and said, ‘You never 
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give up your schoolmasterish ways. Fine, let us do what you 
suggest. After all, you are an elder. But don't you see Padana 
has lost his wits? I cast a spell on him yesterday. So he lay on the 
cremation ground. First let me throw some charmed water on 
him to bring him back to his senses. Step back everyone. You, 
Babna, bring me my bag.’ 

Scared, Padmalochan pleaded, ‘Hey, please make sure the 
water doesn’t get into my eyes.’ 

*You shut up. Babna, give me the bottle and make the people 
move back ten paces. Be quick.’ 

Padmalochan remained standing, his eyes closed. He was 
helpless. He could escape only if he submitted to this ordeal. 

Kapila threw some charmed water on him, mumbled something 
and said, ‘Padana, after this you must take a bath in the canal. Then 
cross the canal and take the road on the left and make a dash for it. 
You'll come to a red dust road after a while. That will take you 
straight to the bus stop. Get a bus out from there. Write to me from 
Cuttack. I'll come and meet you.’ 

The teacher shouted from behind, ‘How long will you torment 
the poor child? Hey Dhoba, set him free.’ 

‘I will be finished soon. Padana, do you have diamonds and 
gold in your briefcase?’ he asked softy, in an aside. 

‘Yes,’ Padmalochan replied. 

When he jumped into the canal, Kapila whispered into his ears as 
if chanting a mantra, ‘I’ throw the briefcase to the other side. Be 
quick. Get into the water. Now that the villagers’ eyes have fallen 
onit . .. Om kling ... hling ... go away. Run.’ 

Padmalochan turned around and jumped into the canal. The 
water flowed in swift currents. He thought Kapila was trying to 
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assess whether he had forgotten how to swim. Kapila didn’t 
know that in America he relaxed by going for a swim in the pool 
every evening. Even as a child nobody could rival his back 
strokes. 


When Padmalochan had crossed to the other side of the canal, 
a loud uproar made him look back. Kapila was running, 
briefcase in hand, and the others were chasing him, shouting, 
‘Catch him! Kill him!’ 

Kapila’s mantras failed to protect him. He was surrounded, 
and everybody tried to snatch the briefcase from him. The eighty 
year old school teacher was thrown to the ground by Bholi Sahu’s 
widow. Raghua landed a blow on Kapila’s back. The cremation 
ground resounded with the sound of screaming children. The gifts 
he had brought for everyone were destroyed before they could 
be given away. 

He didn’t know what to do. He opened his eyes, dived into the 
water and came up again. The same scene greeted his eyes. He 
dived again and resurfaced after some time. Water entered his 
mouth, his ears, his nostrils, and his eyes. Small twigs and pieces 
of straw struck in his American-style sideburns and beard. His 
hair was wet and tangled. As a child he had received innumerable 
thrashings for diving into the water like this. He had taken those 
scolding and beatings in his stride. But away from his land and his 
people, he had always been a little scared. For a cautious man 
there was no peace in the world. 

A sudden shiver wracked Padmalochan as he stood in the 
water. The child inside him, whom he had thought lost, now 
broke into excited laughter. He dived into the water once again, 
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came up, parted the water with his hands, and floated on his 
back. 

A child’s voice asked him, ‘Hey, who are you? Why are you 
bathing in our ghat?’ 

Padmalochan looked up and saw a little child looking askance at 
him. He smiled and said, ‘I didn’t know it was your ghat.’ 

‘You didn’t know this was the untouchables’ ghat? Now you 
have lost your caste.’ 

‘I am an untouchable.’ 

The child jumped into the water and sat on Padana’s shoulder as 
if he had known him for ages. As Padmalochan played with the 
dark-skinned child in the water, the child put a half-ripe bara berry 
which he held in his right hand into his mouth. Then he put another, 
clutched in his left, into his own, and smiled. 

Padmalochan looked about him and saw that there was no 
one around. His broken briefcase lay abandoned. He asked the child, 
"Where has everyone gone?’ 

The child replied, ‘I saw no one. Was anyone here?” 


Translated by Jatindra Kumar Nayak 


Jatindra K Nayak teaches English at Utkal University and has translated 
Chandrasekhar Rath's novel Astride the Wheel 
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Sue WAS ONE of those who could cover the length and 
breadth of the town at one stretch, moving from one 
crossroads to another, from this neighborhood to that like 
lightning — anyone could vouch for that. Whatever time of day 
it was, she’d rattle the latch of the front door and call out, 
‘Green bananas, banana blooms, jackfruit and mangoes!’ At 
other times she would shout, ‘Yams and pumpkins for you, 
mistress! Cook them with some dried fish!’ Some called her 
Ketaki, others Keti, still others addressed her as Nani or Apa, 
Elder Sister. It made no difference to her. If she had her basket 
on her head, the whole world was in place. Her legs were still 
strong and her arms and feet still nimble. She prayed they would 
stay that way. What else did she need? 

But how times had changed! When she was younger, nobody 
had ever dared snicker at her or make a passing joke — why, 
nobody had even dared look at her. Two sons and daughters to 
bring up, and her husband had come home one evening after a 
day of toil, flushed with fever. He had closed his eyes and never 
opened them again. But Ketaki wasn’t one to give up. The 
children had to be kept alive somehow! 

In a starving household a widow has no time to bewail the 
loss of a husband. A hundred people had crowded round Siba 
Babu's wife to comfort her when he died ~ and had gone away 
calmed with tea and sherbet. Siba Babu was a good man and he 
had gone at a ripe age. Their children had all been well taken 
care of, so his wife could recount his virtues and droop like a 


tree in a storm. How would such fortune have come Ketaki’s 
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way? She had not even been able to weep till her heart was 
soothed. But she didn’t complain. She had stifled her sobs and 
tended to the children. The girls would be married one day, and 
the day the two boys grew up to be government officers, 
Ketaki would go to the Shiva temple and offer wood-apple 
leaves; then prostrating herself, she would weep till the heaven 
burst and floods swept through the rivers and the oceans. On 
that day she would speak her last words. Right now -— well, she 
couldn't afford to. She couldn't carry a basket of flowers to the 
temple and wail for two hours, day after day, like Siba Babu’s 
wife. She’d set aside just one single day for the gods. Now was 
the time for her to tuck the end of her sari firmly into her 
waistband and battle for life itself. She could feel God smiling 
faintly in his sleep — and why not? Ketaki was not one to give in 
as long as she had a breath in her. She was not one to be cowed 
down. 


Pari Bhauja counted the bananas in the cluster Ketaki held. 
‘How long you take, Bhauja,’ she said. ‘It's sweltering today 
and my throat is parched. Do hurry up.’ 

Pari Bhauja was over fifty. Husband, sons, daughter, and a 
daughter-in-law — she was totally wrapped up in her family. 
The attendant from the office usually shopped for the groceries, 
but there was always something or other still to be bought from 
Ketaki. ‘Why don’t you stop for a while, Keti,’ Pari Bhauja 
asked as usual. ‘What's the hurry? You have only these green 


bananas today, and who's going to buy many of those?’ 
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‘No, I’ve no time to stop today. Ramu Babu’s daughter 
ordered a dozen green bananas yesterday. Something she read 
about in a book and wants to try out. I should be off.’ 

Pari pulled her mouth into a sneer. ‘Well, well, one would 
think they cooked only delicacies in that house! If you ask me, 
that girl is a real hussy! Fools around with a bunch of young men 
— and her parents never say a word. If she were my daughter I’d 
have torn her to bits.’ 

‘But Moti is a wonderful girl, and an accomplished one, too. 
I’ve known her since she was born.’ 

‘Rubbish! She slipped out of her mother's womb into your 
arms, I suppose. How would you know of the things that take 
place inside a household, you who roam the streets all day. Go 
now, I'll pay you tomorrow.’ 

‘No Bhauja, we’ve no oil in the house. Not a drop to cook 
with, or to oil my daughter’s hair. Don’t hold my money back 
today. You can do it tomorrow if you want.’ 

Pari was clearly annoyed. She undid the knot at the corner of 
her sari and flung the money down. ‘Go,’ she said, ‘eat your fill 
of green-banana rolls and chutney at Ramu Babu’s house. 
That girl has already driven men crazy — and now its women 
who are carried away by her. But not me — I’m not that easy 
to fool.’ 

She stomped back inside, leaving the bananas on the ground, 
as if she had bought them only as a favor to Ketaki — no one in 
her house would eat such stuff. 


Ketaki had met many kinds of arrogance. Five years ago it 
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would take Pari four days to pay for a meager two bundles of 
greens and a pumpkin. But now that her husband had become a 
rich contractor and was bringing in piles of crisp money, what 
was there to stop her from speaking as rudely as she did? 

Ketaki walked on, barefoot, in the scorching afternoon heat. 
At the corner of one street, an old man had set up a shack with 
some large earthen pitchers filled with water. He floated mint 
leaves and chilies in the water and sat there, pouring it out to 
thirsty passersby. For fear that some high-caste person would 
take offense otherwise, he had thrown a sacred thread across 
his shoulder and lined his brow with sandalwood paste. Ketaki 
put down her load and helped herself to a long drink of the mint 
water. 

‘How come you're here this morning?’ the old man asked. 
‘Didn’t you wait for a drink at the contractor's house?’ 

‘This is where the likes of us should drink. It’s only because I 
usually get to the contractor's house before I pass you...’ 

‘Here, take a few chilies and some mint. They'll make a 
chutney to go with your rice.’ 

Ketaki took the mint and the chilies from the old man’s hands 
and wrapped them in a wet cloth. He added, ‘Stick to the side of 
the lane, daughter, and walk in the shade. The tar keeps melting in 
the main street — besides, nothing is the same as before. Who 
knows what might happen? You have grown older, that’s true, 
but you are a woman after all — He stopped suddenly in the 
middle of what he was saying. Two rickshaw pullers had come 


up to ask for water. 
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Ketaki plodded on with her load. She went down that street 
everyday. It was only a few yards to Ramu Babu’s house. She 
would dump the bananas with Moti and rush home, stopping for 
mustard oil and coconut oil on the way. Why should her sons 
have to come out in the heat? The eldest had become thin as a 
reed studying for his final high school exams. Fate wouldn't take it 
lying down if a fatherless son grew plump. But wait, was it a bee 
that had stung her? 

Ketaki turned around. A number of small whitish stones 
suddenly landed around her feet. What lunatic was playing with 
a catapult in the heat of the afternoon? She looked to her left 
and to her right. No one. Then she heard someone elaborately 
clearing his throat. Good God! Who on earth were these? Eight 
or ten toughs posed theatrically in front of the debighara, leering 
at her. One of them stood a little ahead of the group and was 
holding a slingshot. Some drama, this! Such antics had never 
been seen in the debighara before! Where had these hoodlums 
suddenly sprung from? Ketaki’s bile began to rise — but this was 
no time to get provoked. She turned to go, and had barely taken 
another step when a stone hit her hard on the ankle. She 
dropped to the ground. As if on cue, the boys burst into a 
theatrical guffaw. ‘Was it because you didn’t hear us,’ they 
taunted, ‘that you stalked off like a queen?’ 

Ketaki rubbed her ankle. ‘Don’t you know me? Ketaki is my 
name.’ 

‘And this the end of your kind of game!’ 

‘Can't you find anyone else to play the fool with?” 
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‘How much do you earn in a day? Nothing less than fifty 
rupees. I’m sure. Why, you’re all over the town. Out with the 
stuff?’ 

‘Why should I pay you? Do 1 live off you? Do I owe you 
anything? Who do you think you are, anyway?” 

A muscular bull of a man swaggered up to her. ‘Woman, do 
you know who you're speaking to?’ 

‘Why should I know who you are?’ Ketaki asked as she lifted 
the basket back on her head. ‘Who are you to stop me? I’m not 
scared of anyone — not even the governor! You hoodlums, don’t 
you have mothers and sisters at home?’ 

‘Enough of your pious rubbish! Open up that bundle at your 
waist and put down five rupees if you still wish to ply your 
trade on this road. Otherwise we’ll just take everything you 
have and make sure you won't step out of your house again.’ 

‘Ruffians! Scum that you are! Why should I give you any 
money? Just because I’m a woman alone? Wait and see. If 
Goddess Durga doesn’t emerge from this very debighara and 
wring your necks, pick a mongrel for a pet and call it Ketaki!’ 

Ketaki was quivering with rage. The basket kept slipping 
from her head. What was she to do? The old man would have 
helped, but the young men had encircled her and were hovering 
mockingly. It was so hot there was not even a crow in sight. 
Every door, window, and thatch shutter was down. Ketaki lost 
courage. She sat down weakly. 

‘Why should I give you any money?’ she asked. 


‘Don't you know that you use this route?’ 
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‘Does the street belong to your father?” 

‘No, but the father is drunk and reeling in the house. Yes, 
the road is ours; it belongs to us all. After all, you earn a tidy 
sum on this road. Why won't you share it with us?” 

What could Ketaki say? What can anyone say to the young 
people today? They might humiliate you right in the middle of 
the street. She had the five rupees Pari had given her for the 
bananas. She thought if over for a while. ‘All right. Let me go 
over and sell these bananas at Ramu Babu’s house, and then I 
can pay you your dues. I have learned today that the street I 
walk on is yours.’ 

‘Don’t worry. As far as streets go, you can take your pick. 
Walk on any road you might want to. Our boys are every- 
where. Pay your toll and go your way. Otherwise you'll end up 
at home cradling those two daughters of yours on your lap, you 
bitch.’ 

Ketaki couldn't remember having heard such disgusting talk in 
her life. It wasn’t that long since these boys had been weaned 
from their mother’s breasts, yet they acted as if they owned the 
world! What terrible times these were! Parents moved aside in 
fear of their children, and even on the town’s main streets the 
police and the government cowered before these ruffians. 
Whom could she speak to? 

Smarting with shame and anger, Ketaki took out the five 
rupees she had tucked into her sari at the waist and flung it at 
their faces. ‘All you can do is grab a helpless woman’s money! 


No, what you’ll eat is not money, but shit, you scoundrels! No 
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one will be there to lift a finger when you are in trouble.’ 

All Ketaki heard in reply was ugly guffaws, as though her 
words were a sweet-scented shower of sandalwood-water. 
The insult burned through her. A moment more and, who 
knows, they might have stripped her naked. She walked rapidly 
ahead. Moti would be waiting for her. She had promised to 
return early, and the children would be expecting her to share 
the usual pakhala together. 

She was still climbing the steps to the veranda when Moti 
opened the door. ‘Aren't you feeling well?’ she asked. ‘Why are 
you so pale? Shall I get you a drink of water? Or perhaps some 
torani? You look exhausted, and there you are, still walking 
around barefoot in the summer heat. How often have I asked 
you to get yourself a pair of chappals or use mine.’ Ketaki 
leaned weakly on the pillar. ‘No, my child, don’t tie me up in the 
strings of your affection. My time is almost up.’ 

‘Why, what happened? Why do you talk like this? I hope the 
children are all right.’ 

‘They are well, my child, but fate is against me. Never, never 
in my whole life have I bowed my head before anyone. I have 
even fought with God. But now, against these young men, I 
simply cannot win. If I had stretched out my hands to ask for 
that money, or if I were simply spending what belonged to my 
father or to my husband, it might have seemed all right. Ten 
rupees or so is all I get for a hard day's work and if I give away 
five from that, how can I! stay alive?’ 


‘Did these young men at the debighara ask you for 
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money?’ 

‘Who else? I wouldn’t have minded so much if they collected 
the money for some worthwhile cause. They're simply going to 
squander it on drink, the rascals.’ 

‘Have you paid them already?’ Moti asked in a grave voice. 
‘Or are you going to? As for me, I’m going to tell the people. 
They won't let the common people survive. They've been 
extorting money for their club for the last eight days. I didn’t 
open my mouth when they picked on well-to-do people. But 
when they force money out of poor rickshaw-pullers and 
women like you, how will you survive?’ 

‘Take the bananas, my daughter, and pay me. What can you 
do? It’s no use talking to you of these things. I might as well be 
munching carrots near a deaf person. You're a woman. If they lift 
a finger, that will be the end of you. You live here, in this 
neighbourhood. So be careful about what you say or do.’ 

‘What are you saying? That I shouldn’t do anything? They 
insulted you on the road. Tomorrow it will be me, and the next 
day some other father’s daughter. What kind of farce is this? 
What is the country coming to? Of what use are all these laws 
and regulations?’ 

Ketaki carefully tied the money Moti had given her into a 
knot in her sari. ‘Go inside, child,’ she said. ‘This blasted 
country can choose to go where it pleases. There’s no saying 
when it will come back to its senses.’ 

‘Wait, eat something before you go. It’s awfully hot. I'll keep 


a couple of the banana rolls in the fridge for you. You can have 
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them tomorrow.’ 

‘No, my dear. The children will be waiting for me. And look, 
please don't interfere with those rowdy young men. They're 
berserk ... When will your mother be back from her mother’s 
house?’ 

‘The day after tomorrow. Why? She doesn’t go there often, 
you know. Grandfather's been ill. You're anxious about me, 
aren't you? What can those empty-headed boys do to me?’ 

By then Ketaki had already got to the crossroads with her 
basket. No one heeded what you said these days. Still, Moti 
was a smart girl — beautiful, but also clever. And of course that 
was why Pari disliked her. Besides, Moti was also a good 
sportswoman and had won many medals in cities like Calcutta 
and Delhi. May God grant her happiness, Ketaki prayed. And 
may she have a long life as well. 

The sun seemed to have gone down a little. The children 
would be waiting for their pakhala. She had promised to take 
some mustard oil and salted fish back with her. The chillies and 
mint tied in the piece of sari had begun to wilt. Her mind was 
seething with resentment. But whom could she speak to? If her 
husband had been alive, perhaps to him. But would he have 
been able to do anything by himself? He was a respectable, it 


was a good thing that he was not alive to see such times. 


Early the next morning Ketaki went out and bathed in the Sahu’s 
pond. When she got home she found that the wholesaler's wife 


had already brought pumpkins, banana blooms, and bitter 
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gourds and had staked them in the basket, ready for her to sell. 
She usually shared half the profits. Ketaki felt reluctant to step 
out of the house. But if she didn’t, what would the family eat? 
Yesterday she had missed out on her evening job. Her elder 
daughter worked in the household of a Marwari businessman 
and earned fifty rupees a month. The younger one ran odd 
errands, and that brought in enough for her meals. The younger 
son hadn't done well in school, so he bought and sold old 
newspapers and in the evenings he helped out at a grocery 
shop. He earned enough to take care of both his meals. The 
elder son had just taken his high school exam. If he did well, he 
would keep the family name going. Until that time Ketaki would 
have to sweat it out. And then there were the two daughters 
who had to be married. 

Ketaki walked up to the main road with her basket of 
vegetables. She would go to Moti’s house first and find out 
what those ruffians had been up to. If they dared come in her 
way today, she would file a report at the police station. She had 
been selling vegetables in that neighborhood for ten years — was 
she to stop just because she was afraid? She would find a way 
out somehow. 

She was already near Pari Bhauja’s house before she realized 
where she was. She had no intention of going in, and was on the 
point of passing by when she head Pari’s call: ‘Keti, oh Keti, 
Keraki, come here, will you?’ Ketaki strode swiftly along the 
street, paying no heed. 


The old man was at his usual corner. Catching sight of her, he 
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shouted, ‘Don’t go that way, my daughter. There is trouble 
there. The place is swarming with policemen.’ 

Ketaki felt a sudden sense of relief. This is what she had 
wanted all along. She wasn’t going to miss the sight of those 
young men being taught a lesson. 

‘Moti asked me to bring her some banana blooms. I'l] give 
them to her and be back in a moment.’ 

‘Moti? Ramu Babu’s daughter?’ 

‘Yes, her mother is away and she must be waiting for me.’ 

‘There is a saying that goes ‘The flower you now quarrel over is 
the very one the gardener plans to sell.’ Moti is no more. She was 
found dead, lying naked in her backyard. Can such things be kept 
secret? It is those boys who are at the bottom of all this . .. Keep 
hold of yourself, my daughter!’ Ketaki’s head reeled. She barely 
managed to prevent herself from falling. What was it that she had 
heard? Why had Moti gone over to those young men? Ketaki 
dropped down beside the pitchers, quite weak. 

‘I only told you what I overheard. Don't tell anyone I said 
anything. Those scoundrels won't let me go alive.’ 

Ketaki cupped her palms and gulped down a few mouthfuls 
of water. Rising to her feet, she asked, ‘Wasn't Moti’s father 
around?’ 

‘He was, but what could he do? Moti wasn't one to be 
stopped. She always came out into the open and said what she 
felt. She was one for provoking women into coming out of their 
houses and she did that again yesterday. She went around, got a 


group of women together, and stood there shouting at the 
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debighara. And then the police came and took the boys away. 
We breathed again with relief. But look what has happened 
today — look at the havoc they have wrought on her body. 
They have sucked her blood dry, those murderers!’ 

‘But weren't they taken to the police station? Why do you 
blame these men? Perhaps a snake or some wild animal 
attacked her in the garden.’ 

‘Taking them to the police station was a mere show. They go 
in one way and come out the other. Can they ever be held 
there? If they had been kept back, would the sun and the moon 
have kept rising in the east? The whole town would have been 
plunged into darkness, my child. It is they who run the country 
now. Who can stop them?” 

Ketaki’s mind had wandered back to the previous afternoon. 
What monsters they were! What was it that had made an ill- 
omened woman like her tell Moti everything? Self-reproach 
burned her insides, but her eyes shot fire. 

‘Pick up your vegetable-basket and go back home, my 
daughter,’ the old man said. 

‘No, not yet. Let me leave the basket here with you for a 
moment. I want a glimpse of the girl. What a learned, lovely 
person she was. Despite all her father’s money she didn’t have a 
streak of arrogance in her.’ 

The old man wiped his eyes. ‘You should have come earlier. 
The police ambulance came a while ago and moved the body to 
the government hospital. It'll] be cremated after the autopsy. 


You'd better go home. You're a woman. What can you do here? 
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Look at the crowd of policemen - so many young men. As if 
there’s a fair on! Who knows what might happen... You have 
daughters of your own at home.’ 

Ketaki’s heart rose and fell in apprehension. Yes, she had 
daughters. Grown-up ones. Yet Moti was a girl in a million. One 
would be fortunate to have such a daughter. If Moti could die 
because of a cursed woman like Ketaki, could Ketaki not fight 
against all odd? Would she have to carry the burden of this debt 
for all time? All of a sudden her own life seemed meaningless. 
She had been struggling alone since her husband's death, but 
now the children were old enough to fend for themselves. 

Ketaki picked up her basket and turned towards home, as if in 
deference to the old man’s words. She didn’t even glance at Pari’s 
house. Jealous as Pari was, she wouldn't hesitate to speak ill of 
Moti. It was a terrible, terrible thing that had happened. The girl 
had lost her life because of Ketaki. What need was there for her 
to go on living? Her only wish — that when her sons grew up to be 
government officers she would weep to her heart's content in the 
Shiva temple — would go unfulfilled, that was all. She would have 
turned down her world upside down in joy, when that happened. 
But that was not to be her fate. Ketaki was going to fight. If God 
was on one side, she would be on the other. She quickened her 
steps almost to a run and the basket kept slipping from her head. 

She rushed into the house and closed the door. Then she 
began hunting among the old bundles for the little money she 
had kept hidden and brought it out. She had put away her 
earrings the day her husband died. She brought those out too. 
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They were tarnished, but would have turned these into new 
earrings when her daughters got married, but now a time more 
portentous than even such marriages had arrived. Deep inside 
her heart she continued to smolder as she moved across the 
darkened room. 

As dusk fell she called out to her eldest son, ‘Fasten the door 
securely before you sleep. I'l] be getting back late today. 
They’re celebrating some festival at the Marwari's house. Your 
sister won't be able to cope with all the work alone.’ 

He son latched the door from inside. Darkness had fallen. It 
was the phase of the waning moon. Ketaki had put a can, an ax, a 
sickle and a vegetable knife in her basket. She had also tucked a 
pinch of opium into the corner of her mouth - a habit she had 
given up years ago. Her whole being felt uneasy, but she walked 
firmly on. How would she ever get anything done if she felt so 
weak? She paused for a minute in front of the Shiva temple on the 
way. Bowing low, she said, ‘You are saved, my Lord! Here I am, 
burning in the fires of my own doing, much before I could weep 
and my tears could topple the altar of yours and sweep it away. 
Rest in peace for some time, my Lord.’ 

And then she went, through the darkness of the lane, mingling 
with the darkness of the night. Her dark body and soiled clothes 
and the basket over her head all merged to become one with the 
night. 

It was not yet dawn the next day when a great uproar was 
heard near the debighara. A fire raged across the structure. The 
blaze had burned down the outer door, which had fallen to one 
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side, leaving a mocking mouth, now wide open, and still 
smoldering. Ketaki sat on a boulder nearby, calmly puffing a 
bidi. In front of her lay a whole pack of bidis, a box of matches, 
and an empty can of gasoline. The vegetable knife, the ax, and 
the sickle lay there too, smeared with blood; Ketaki appeared 
to be out of her mind. Two men emerged from somewhere and 
dragged her towards a jeep parked nearby. 

People were surging in, creating a stampede. There were 
police officers everywhere. The fire fighters had also arrived, 
and were dousing the debighara. Was Ketaki dreaming? She 
simply couldn't remember anything. 

Two onlookers forced their way through the fire and 
managed to pull out two half-burned young men. Someone 
commented, ‘Drunk. One of them was probably lighting a 
cigarette when it happened. Must have caught them unawares. 
How tragic! Five strapping young men fight among themselves 
and get burned alive.’ 

‘It's always your own deed that gets you in the end,’ another 
added. 

The voices cleared Ketaki’s opium-induced stupor. Why was 
no one able to understand? Oh God! The basket, the can, the 
sickle, the vegetable knife — they were all lying there. The police 
constable who snapped handcuffs on her wrists as she climbed 
into the jeep shouted at her, ‘Come on, you harlot! You've 
chewed these young men alive. Where do you think you're 
going?’ 

And then the truth dawned on Ketaki — that when those 
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young men had had their fill of drinks and dropped down drunk 
to the floor, she had poured out the gasoline from the can, 
lighted a match, and locked the door, carefully latching it from 
the outside. The debighara had barely caught fire when a young 
man came rushing from somewhere and tried frantically to open 
the latch. It was then that Ketaki had sliced through him with 
the ax. The head had rolled away from the man’s body and 
came to rest beside the boulders. She had sat on the boulder and 
kept chopping. Yes, it was the very same man. 

People crowded around and stared at her. The whole area 
was choked with cars and other vehicles. Suddenly a voice 
heard above the din, ‘Wait! Wait! please! Let me give her a 
drink of water. You can take her after that. Her throat must be 
parched.’ 

Startled, everyone turned to look. The old man who had 
been doling out water at the crossroads paused with the jug he 
was holding for her. A policeman grabbed his hand and yelled, 
‘Stop! What water is that? Have you put poison in it?’ 

‘What? Poison? What are you saying, sir? Would I give 
poison to a woman like her? Please let me go.’ 

The old man edged his way to the police jeep. Ketaki looked 
around in a daze, but climbed down from the jeep and stretched 
her cupped palms out towards him. Slowly he poured a stream of 
water into them. Tears from her eyes mingled with the old man’s 
tears in the water in her palms. Drops trickled through the cracks 
berween her fingers and fel! to the earth. 


The world has been torn many times, has been bloodied too, 
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and been salted and wetted with tears. But who keeps a note of 
these events as they happen day after day? 

The old man moistened the towel on his shoulder with the 
water left over in the jug, wiped Ketaki’s face with the wet 
cloth, and hurried back. He didn't look at her, simply turned 
around and walked on. 

Ketaki climbed back on the jeep in a trance. As on every other 
day, the sun was there in the sky, and the trident on top of the 
Shiva temple could be seen from afar. But Ketaki went on staring 
at the earth, which had begun to shimmer in the harsh heat of the 
sun. Instead of tears, though, today her eyes held fire. 


Translated by Jayanta Mahapatra 


Jayanta Mahapatra is an internationally known Indian poet writing in 
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